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oderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. Most 
f you will recall that we asked 
ur audience during the last two 
yveeks to send us their answers to 
wo questions which would be 
nalyzed by Dr. Ernest Dichter, 
‘onsulting psychologist, in connec- 
ion with this program. The first 
uestion: What worries you most 
i the present time? The second: 
hat newspaper headline would 
rou like most to see tomorrow 
 paal 

It should be understood that this 
§ not a conventional public 
‘pinion poll but represents an 
lmalysis of the more than 4,000 
ieplies from Town Meeting lis- 
feners from all forty-eight states. 
&s background for this discussion, 
"m sure you will be interested in 
Dt. Dichter’s report on your own 
aswets and your own attitudes. 
Pais is necessarily a summary of 
#8 report. Dr. Dichter. 


v. Dichter: 

The one outstanding fact that 
an be reported as a result of this 
uryey is: “Moral and emotional 
ecurity are more important to 
wmericans than financial security.’’ 
“his runs directly counter to the 
tereotype picture of Americans 
*hich prevails among many Eu- 
ppeans and other nationals that 
ae American is an individual who 


almost exclusively concerned 
ith money. 
Almost three times as many 


own Meeting listeners indicated 
sat they worried more about the 
ck of moral and ethical secur- 
y, lack of leadership and unclear 
bfinition of personal and national 
pals than they do about their own 
Aancial future. Sixty-two percent 
pressed such moral concern 
rout the present situation. It 
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should be stressed that these an- 
swers do not necessarily confirm 
ot deny America’s support of the 
present position of the Adminis- 
tration. 


Forty-two percent of those who 
wrote state as their main worry: 
“imminence of war.” In this group 
were tabulated only those an- 
swers which had terse statements 
such as. “war,” “next war,’ etc. 
These percentage figures do not 
add up to 100 percent because 
many respondents gave several an- 
swets to one question. 


Eighteen percent worry about 
economic insecurity. Five percent 
worry about the draft, either of 
themselves, 18-year-olds, or a mem- 
ber of the family.. Two percent 
mention personal, worries such as 
disease, cancer and special prob- 
lems. Two percent are concerned 
about the growth of “dangerous” 
political systems and movements. 
One and one-half percent mention 
as their main fear the loss of 
democratic liberties in the U.S.A. 
This desire for moral leadership 
can be considered an expression of 
the craving of the American people 
for a firmly established set of 
moral standards and values. 


Second question: What headlines 
do people want to see? The an- 
swers were tabulated again on the 
basis of their psychological sig- 
nificance. The largest group con- 
sisted of those seeking peace 
through mutual understanding. 

Here are the actual figures of 
these categories: Fifty percent de- 
sired mutual understanding be- 
tween nations and non- military 
solutions of world problems. 
Thirty percent called peace their 
greatest anxiety, without further 
comments. Fifteen percent sug- 
gested passive violent solutions, 


for example, Stalin assassinated,. 
etc. Twelve percent mentioned 
active military solutions — Russia 
wiped out. Nine percent mentioned 
passive peaceful solutions—Russia 
abolishes Iron Curtain. 

Now concerning this diagnosis, 
it would seem, at first glance, that 
Americans lack emotional security 
and thus lack faith in themselves. 
It is interesting to note, however, 
that, actually, the majority of the 
people who responded felt that the 
present crisis involves the spiritual 
and moral backbone of each indi- 
vidual even more than military or 
diplomatic solutions. This, Mr. 
Denny, is of course, just a sum- 
mary of some of our findings. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you Dr. Dichter and 
thanks to ali of our Town Meeting 
listeners who answered these ques- 
tions. This certainly supplies a 
fitting background for our discus- 
sion this evening on the subject, 
“How Can Modern Man Find 
Faith?” We're going to hear from 
Professor Irwin Edman of Colum- 
bia University, Fulton Oursler, 
author of The Greatest Story Ever 
Told, and Bishop Austin Pardue 
of Pittsburgh. We'll hear first 
from Professor Irwin Edman, 
Johnsonian Professor of Philosophy 
at Columbia University, author of 
many books in this field, con- 
tributor to the New York Times, 
the Herald Tribune and leading 
American magazines. Professor 
Edman. 


Dr. Edman: 


Ladies and gentlemen, my 
sources have informed me of what 
the two succeeding speakers may 
tell:you. One of them, I know, is 
going to give you what he calls 
“prescription.” The other is going 
to tell you that faith in God is 
prior and necessary to the love of 


God. ' One is a Bishop, Bis: 
Pardue, the other is a Senic 
Editor of the Reader’s Dige. 
which is a “Bishop of the print 
word,” and they will correct ar 
false’ faith, I may bring to you. | 
Ours is generally believed to 
an age without faith. It is mo; 
disquieting, for many people, thi 
there is nothing left, or seems 1 
be nothing left, to believe in. Ov 
future is, at best, grimly uncertaiy 
our past has betrayed us. Ther 
seems nothing in nature or in ma 
that offers security or hope. Fre 
dom has not yet come to a gre: 
part of the world; and it hi 
vanished from parts to which | 
has recently come. The free worl 
is acutely on the defensive, and nm 
all of that world has been free: 


Looking to the larger world < 
nature and human nature, fait 
does not seem more plausible. J 
the eighteenth century, reasonab 
men could easily believe in tt 
reasonableness of nature and in th 
progress of mankind through re 
son. In the nineteenth centur 
the noblest and the most realist 
could believe in the dignity, tt 
nobility of human nature and i 
fulfillment in democratic instit 
tions. To millions of men at 
women no such faith. any long 
seems possible. It is ne wonde 
therefore, that many have turne 
though perhaps not in such lar; 
numbers as is generally held, » 
other-worldly religions. 


I have no time to argue wh 
I believe to be the case again 
the supernatural. I can only sta 
the elements of what may be call 
a humanistic or secular faith 
faith in nature, in man, and in 
possible’ works, rather than 
what is conventionally called fai 
in God. How is man to find on 
more belief in himself and kt 
own ideals, reliance on that knoy 


= 


dge which he once thought would 
ting universal happiness, which 
e now thinks will bring universal 
estruction? How is man to find 
elief again in his own ideals? 

The first step is to\remind our- 
selves that, bad as our times are, 


ower, still moral power, that 
uman beings are still human; that 


survive and to revive. Knowledge 
as produced the dreadful instru- 
ent of the atomic bomb and 
worse. Human nature sometimes 
sooks hopeless in an age which 
jas seen a revival of almost. uni- 
wersal despotism and violence. But 
Even in our own age science has 
piven us miracles of transport, 
tommunication, and medical cure. 
And human nature by its heroisms 
find generosities, even in our own 
time, has revived our faith in hu- 
fan nature. Nature is our home, 
“aowledge is our instrument, man 
is our ideal and we can have faith 
‘= out own future. That. seems to 
Se faith enough. 


oderator Denny: 


Thank you, Irwin Edman, Ful- 
ea Oursler has achieved success in 
many fields—in newspaper work, 
detective story writing, and the 
riting of novels. But he is best 
known for his religious articles 
lin the Reader’s Digest—where he’s 
a Senior Editor—his religious 
novels, The Greatest Story Ever 
old and Why I Know There Is a 
God, and the radio series he 
reated, “The Greatest Story Ever 
Told” We welcome your counsel 
n Town Meeting. Fulton Oursler. 


fe Oursler: 

Chairman and friends. As 
I ae to the learned discourse, 
and moving discourse, of Professor 
Edman and heard him relate me 
‘to some kind of bishop and when 


in the long run, knowledge is still . 


ree societies manage somehow to’ 


he told what he believed, I was 
reminded that sometimes beliefs 
can be very distorted. It reminded 
me of a conversation, that I once 
overheard, by accident, between 
my young son, Tony, and his pal, 
Mike Hopkins, ‘the son of the 
beautiful actress, Miriam, Hopkins. 
They were talking theology, which 
I'm not going to talk, tonight, 
and Mike said to Tony, “Do you 
believe in the devil?” and my Tony 
said, “No, it’s like Santa Claus, 
it’s your father.” Beliefs can in- 
deed be distorted. 


As I see it the way for modern 
man to find a true faith is, first, 
to abandon a false faith, to which 
he has been passionately devoted 
and which has now brought him 
to the edge of destruction. 


One of the most hopeful signs is 
the accelerating collapse of that 
false faith. We are not, now, as 
I view our plight, in the midst of 
a teligious revival; we are, instead, 
in a period of disillusion. Man’s | 
worship of himself, the belief that 
he could stand alone and solve all 
his problems, solely by his own 
effort —by intelligence and dili- 


gence — was a _ presumptious 
blunder. He gave his worship to 
materialism; the priests of his 


fallacious trust were scientists, en- 
gineets and philosophers, whose 
service to the world is worthwhile 
only when it is also service to 
God. Materialism has betrayed us 
by inventing | wonderful gadgets, 
but finding no discipline by which” 
to insure that they would be used 
for the general welfare—for pro- 
gress instead of destruction. 


I am asked if psychiatry is not 
modern man’s substitute for God. 
Like all our other devices, psychi- 
atry is a tool. It’s a weapon, 
although still in its experimental 
stage. It can never approach its 
full usefulness until it is employed 


by men of conscience, men with a -a reputation, at the same tim 


sensé of moral responsibility, men 
who love God and want to serve 
Him. One example of that is that 
most psychiatrists have a very low 
percentage of success with alco- 
holics, but I know practitioners 
who send hopeless cases to Alco- 
holics Anonymous—where the per- 
centage of permanently arrested 
cases is extraordinarily high. 
Among the first steps of that or- 
ganization is for the patient to 
realize that he cannot get well by 
himself; he must turn his problem 
over to a higher power. Psychiatry 
is not a substitute tor God; it is 
one of God’s tools, that, when 
developed’ acd used wisely, can 
make this a happier world. God 
is the only hope for a happier 
world. 

Jesus once asked the question: 
“What kind of father is it who 
if his son asks him for bread will 
give him a stone? If he asks him 
for fish will he give him a ser- 
pent?” That is the kind of treat- 
ment materialism has given its fol- 
lowers. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Fulton Oursler. 
Well, there seems to be a sharp 
difference of opinion there be- 
tween Fulton Oursler and _ the 
Philosopher from Columbia Uni- 
versity, my friend, Irwin Edman. 
I wonder if there is such difference 
between Mr. Oursler and. Bishop 
Pardue. Well, we shall see in a 
moment. Bishop Austin Pardue, 
of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, has 
been active in the Episcopal 
Church all of his life. Since gradu- 
ation from Divinity School, he has 
found time to work a great deal 
with young people and their prob- 
lems in Juvenile Court, to sponsor 
amateur athletics, to write books— 
the latest being Prayer Works— 
to do a radio series, and maintain 


N 


as a very fine administrator. W 
welcome to Town Meeting, Bisho 
Austin Pardue. : 


Bishop Pardue: 


Dr. Edman has stated that h 
doesn’t believe in the supernatural 
that he believes in humanism an 
in the possibilities of man. Mr 
Fulton Oursler has said that ou 
accelerating world collapse is due 
to man’s worship of himself ir 
place of God. 

My approach to faith would be 
through the acceptance of Jesus 
Christ as the divine Son of God, 
as the Redeemer and the Saviour 
of mankind. I know that man can 
find faith by placing his whole 
trust in Him. How can man 
know? By the scientific method 
of experiment. When you are ill 
you go to a doctor. He does write 
a prescription and you don’t argue 
with him. Instructions are on the 
bottle. Perhaps it says, “Shake 
well before using, try three times 
a day after meals.” And you try 
it and you probably get well. This 
is not blind faith. This is faith 
that is based on experience and on 
the background of the medical pro 
fession. 

Throughout the ages the Chris 
tian Church has developed in: 
numerable methods of approaching 
God—through prayer, Bible read 
ing, meditation, worship, service 
and the reception of the sacrameni 
—and it has been my experience 
that, when people are willing t 
try a method and to try it faith 
fully and to hold to it, they wil 
find faith and they will find God 
Christianity is anything but a de 
bate. It is a way of life. 

Communists say that the Chris 
tian faith is for the weak, for th 
people who cannot stand on thei 
own feet. And I agree. It is fo 
the weak. Who is strong? If yor 


‘rape all of the false front and 
e bluff off people, if you know 
eir weaknesses, their lies, their 
wilings, their tempers, their fears, 
aeir pasts, how many strong and 
blf-sufficient men do you think 
pu will find? Every man has 
pme god in whom he trusts. It 
ay be money; it may be comfort, 
rsonal power, his own intellect, 
‘ience, physical strength, or else 
may be depend on entertain- 
vent, or sleeping pills, or liquor. 
A great doctor, here in New 
otk, by the way, told me 
mat over 50 percent of all the 
escriptions written in New York 
re for sleeping pills or for seda- 
en. And, by the way, I asked 
ft alcoholic friend of mine, one 
ime, why he got drunk and I 
>t a very quick and a very reveal- 
s% answer. He said, “Because 
s the quickest way out of Min- 
eapolis.’ And Minneapolis is a 
vely town. 

Every man has some kind of 
sib. It may be even in the love 
— his despair, and of his own 
“f-pity. The question is, ‘In 
hom do you trust?’ I believe 
‘tth St. Paul that all things less 
an Jesus Christ shall eventually 
di. But He never fails. People 
k, “Why should I pray,” or 
hat should I pray for?” My 
aswer would be to pray for a 
alization of the presence of God, 
ecause where God is, there are 
! of the virtues and the powers 
man will ever need. Pray for 
orgiveness, so that the short cir- 
hits that block His power may 
B repaired. Pray for healing, for, 
i the last analysis, only God can 
eal either a human body or a 
jorld. And so I stand with St. 
aul, who says, “In Him I live 
md move and have my being.” 


joderator Denny: 
‘Thank you very much, Bishop 


Pardue, and now we are ready for 
the questions from our interro- 
gators. We have two distinguished © 
interrogators tonight, the minister 
of the Community Church of New 
York, Mr. Donald Harrington, 
and the author of Watch for the 
Morning, Mr. Thomas Sugrue. Mr. 
Sugrue, may we have your ques- 
tion first, please. 


Mr. Sugrue: This one goes to 
Mr. Oursler or, riochetting, for 
Bishop Pardue. On your pre- 
mise, Mr. Oursler, that modern 
man has run into a bad place 
and a false faith and is now being 
disillusioned and then you also say 
that the new psychology, psychiatry, 
psychoanalysis are instruments and 
tools by which man may, possibly, 
rediscover himself, but they must 
be used by men with conscience, 
why is it, then, that the church, 
which always has had, as part 
of its tradition, healing, — why 
doesn’t it take over these instru- 
ments? Why doesn’t it teach its 
own men and brief them in this 
new kind of technique for helping 
man, who finds himself in an 
extremely complex position with 
regard to his own problems, now- 
adays? Left to secular uses, it 
will gradually decline and fall 
into the hands of people, perhaps, 
no less worthy or honest than 
those charlatans who have always 
taken advantage of people in 
trouble. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Oursler? 

Mr. Oursler: I quite agree that 
the church should use every in- 
strument that God has given us. 
There are some ‘approaches to 
that, Mr. Sugrue, in a mild way 
that I am familiar with. Some 
of them are experimental and I 
wouldn’t want to speak of them 


here but one very conspicuous 


evidence is the work being done 
in the clinic conducted in Marble 
Collegiate Church by Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale, along with Dr. 
Smiley Blanton, who is a psychia- 
trist as you know and _ lecturer 
at, I think, Vanderbilt University. 
Certainly, the church has had the 
idea, I think, at times that they 
should be able to heal these 
mental difficulties. But when they 
face the problem of alccholism, 
for example, various priests have 
said to me, “But why isn’t religion 
enough?” It is enough. If you 
have enough faith, it is enough. 
That is true also of cancer or any 
other disease. JI believe that any 
disease can be cured by a man filled 
‘with the faith of God, if 
God’s will for him to he healed. 
But in the meantime we have 
developed medical techniques and 
we don’t try to heal these things 
and disregard what medical tech- 
_ Miques are ayailable to us. I hope 
to see an increase of Christian 
psychiatrists. I know several of 
them and they are wonderful per- 
sons and have wonderful results. 


Mr. Sugrue: I just want to ask 
one quick question, Mr. Oursler. 
You mention healing—but how 
ate we to heal the man who 
doesn’t know that he is sinning? 
The man; who murders by killing 
the ambition of his own son, 
doesn’t believe that he has done 
wrong. We need someone in the 
church to help him find out that 
fact. 


Mr. Oursler: Indeed, yes. And 
there is a wonderful text in the 
gospels about that. The man who 
calls his brother a fool is in 
danger of hell fire, worse than 
the others, because calling a man 
a fool is to rob him of his self- 
confidence, to destroy his initiative. 
That is one of the great sins and 


105). 


\ 
I wish it were preached more 
our churches. i" u 


Mr. Harrington: I have a qué 
tion for Bishop Pardue. \ There 
no doubt that modern man hy 
lost his faith to a large exte 
and I wonder if organized religi 
isn’t, to a great degree, respo 
sible, in that it has failed, large 
to implement its general principle 
I think we would all agree wi 
you, Bishop Pardue, that mé¢ 
could find a way ‘out of the 
difficulties, if they would follo 
Jesus, and love God, and loy 
their neighbors as themselves. Bi 
what do these general principle 
to which we would -all agre 
mean to a man who has to go o 
and engage in cutthroat compet 
tion in his economic life, who 
required to go to war, and ki 
and hate, and bomb  innoce 
civilians? Just exactly how « 
you implement these general pri 
ciples, to which everybody’ agre« 
into specific programs of actiot 
Isn’t it at that point that d 
church has failed and, therefos 
that all people are terribly co 
fused and at war with their oy 
consciences ? 


Bishop Pardye: Well I wou 
not agree that Christianity h 
failed as you state. Certainly, 
agree that many of us in the chur 
have failed, lamentably, to practi 
the religion of Jesus Christ a 
to apply it in economic and soc 
and world life. Someone tf 
said that we have been inoculat 
with a mild form of Christian 
which has made us immune 
the real thing. 


Mr. Sugrue: I’d like Dr. Edm: 
if he would, to explain to : 
why his supposedly humanis 
or his paganism, sounds so mt 
like Christian mysticism and wl 
the difference is between faith 


an, himself, or faith in human 
ature, and faith in God.) 

Dr. Edman: Mr. Sugrue and [| 
hare something that heathen or 
agan minds have often shared 
With the most conventionally reli- 
‘ious, namely, a deep sense of a 
ettain mystical brotherhood of 
uman beings and a deep sense 
the possibilities of man and 
ature. If my enthusiasm, for 
avse possibilities, seems to make 
“necessary, according to Mr. 
vigrue, to call what I believe in, 
belief in divinity, I would gladly 
fee, except that I might be ac- 
sed of believing what organized 
kligion calls a personal God. I’d 
ke just a little somatic distinction 
m my own. I’m willing to say 
sat I’m as deeply religious as 
Me. Sugrue but I would mean 
»mething different by the religion 
‘was deeply religious about. 


Mr. Harrington: I’d like to ask 
other question of Mr. Edman. 
. wonder, sir, if it isn’t true that 
that man lacks, today, -rather 
aan a lack of faith in God, is 
lack of a sufficient faith in 
mself. I’d like to have you 
lomment on this because it seems 
» me that the problem, today, is 


that modern man has lost a ‘sense 
of his power to participate in the — 
important decisions and problems 
of our time. 


Dr. Edman: That seems to me, 
Mr. Harrington, to be a social 
question. Man feels overpowered 
by the enormous machinery of so- 
cial life, the way I felt over- 
powered, the other day, when 1 
tried to get 96 cents back from 
the Western Union, Telegraph Co. 
for a telegram that hadn’t been 
delivered—I got the 96 cents back. 
I think man can revive faith in 
himself and I think in order to 
do that, he needs to belittle him- 
self a little less, than some con- 
ventional religious leaders counsel 
him to belittle himself. And just 
one further observation I want to 
make concerning the alcoholics 
who are supposed, apparently, to 
be the foundation of sound religion 
because religion works with them. 
I would appeal to soberer minds. 


Mr. Oursler: It is the function 
of religion to help the weak and 
God does help the weak in AI- 
coholics Anonymous. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now we 
will take some questions from 
the audience. 


| Lady: My question is addressed 
» Bishop Pardue. Should par- 
its raise their children in a 
articular faith, or in a general 
blief in God, and allow the chil- 
ren to find their own faith? 

Bishop Pardue; Well, I belteve 
at you should raise your chil- 
en in a rather definite faith. If 
mallow your children just to 
row up without a faith and wait 
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until the time comes, the | prob- 
ability is, that they won't haye 
the background to meet their im- 
mediate problems. 

Man: This is addressed to Dr. 
Edman. Give one logical reason 
why a tational man should have 
faith for faith’s sake alone. 

Dr. Edman: 1 don’t want to 
give a logical reason for some- 
thing that I don’t believe in, I 


don’t believe that you have faith 
for faith’s sake alone. I think 
you have faith for what you think 
are possibilities that are demon- 
strably verifiable in human nature. 
I think science and our knowledge 
have made faith possible. It’s 
not for faith’s sake, it’s for man’s 
sake. 


Man: This is to Bishop Pardue. 
You mentioned that faith in Jesus 
Christ is a faith that you believed 
in. Ancients worshiped stone or 
mythical gods. People through the 
ages worshiped many forms of 
god. They thonght them true 
gods. Isn’t it sacrilegious to wor- 
ship one of earth’s greatest hu- 
mans 2s God? 


Bishop Pardue: Well. you see 
I don’t think he was one of 
eatth’s greatest humans, alone; I 
think he was the Son of God. 
And on that basis I have to stand. 


Man: Dr. Edman, does not the 
fact, that modern man realizes that 
he is his brother’s keeper, prove 
modern man has real spiritual 
faith? 


Dr. Edman: It does. 


Lady: Mr. Oursler, do you be- 
lieve clerical politicians have made 
many men lose their faith? 


Mr. Oursler: Yes, I am afraid 
that is so. We have clerical 
politicians everywhere, and we’ve 
had them always in history, and 
they generally tend to turn to 
worldly devices, instead of asking 
for the grace of God. 


Man: Mr. Edman, would you 
say that man can talk to another 
man in the same sincere and un- 
yielding truth as he will talk 
with his spiritual God? 

Mr. Edman: Of course, I’m not 
quite sure what the question 
means, frankly. I would say, that 
in terms of my own feeling and 


thinking, I think it is quite pc 
sible for human beings, on | 
human Jevel, to speak  sincer 
and honestly with each other. 


Lady: Bishop Pardue, do clerg 
men refuse to honestly subscri 
to the injunction, believe you ha 
received and you shall receiv’ 
Why not practice. . 


Bishop Pardue: Well, some ¢ 
subscribe and, unfortunately, sor 
do not. That’s all we can answé 


Lady: Dr. Edman. Do ye 
think that’ man’s present difficulti 
and disillusions are so much t) 
result of a belief in God or | 


man himself? | 


Dr. Edman: Well, that questi: 
has been twice asked in differe 
forms. I am not by way | 
saying, as has been said abo 
a human faith, that faith in Ge 
is completely sinister or mislea 
ing. I’m’ not playing the villa 
atheist. But I would say that o 
of our difficulties is lack. of co 
fidence in ourselves and I wou 
like to quote those famous lin 
of the Greek anthology, “A sail 
buried on this shore, Bids y: 
set sail, For many a gallant ba: 
when I was lost, Weathered t 
gale.” 


Man: Bishop Pardue. Active 
doing right to the best of o 
ability, without belief, denial, 
fear of God, why would this r 
please a supreme power? 


Bishop Pardue: Well, I thi 
it would, but so many people ha 
different judgments as to what 
right. I think even the Naz 
thought that they were right I 
they’ had a very poor basis 
judgment. I don’t think you cor 
ever have the philosophy of 1 
Nazi based_on the philosophy 
Jesus Christ. 


Mr. Harrington: I should 1 
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ask Mr. Oursler a question 
d that is the question as to 
ether it is not true that God 
ve man certain responsibilities 
d that man must use the abilities 
ich God gave him to solve 
z Now you’ve in- 
ated, sir, that we must have 
th in God. But it seems to 
, that this whole problem of 
t is something that man made, 
d that man has got to find the 
etion for—that God made man 
find the solution for—I wonder 
therefore, we haven’t got to 
e a lot of faith in ourselves, 
in our abilities, to formulate 
utions to such problems as that 


“Mr. Oursler: Well, I agree with 
#, although I might state it 
different terms, I suppose. God 
® given us our senses, our 
9s, various gifts, by which to 
‘ve our problems. But He has 
ea us, in addition to that, the 
atest gift of all, which is the 
« of being able to turn to Him, 
? commune with Him, when our 
@ments are bewildered, as they 
en are, and ask for divine guid- 
© and get it. “Ye shall ask 
at ye will and it shall be 
‘en unto you.” That ability to 
ny to God, to commune with 
, is the greatest gift that we 
ve; because without that, we 
like a child in a traffic circle, 
© has lost the hand of his 
mer; when we find it we can 
those gifts. 


r. Harrington: If I under- 
nd you correctly, then, we are 
_ praying to God to solve the 
lem, or to bring peace, for 
imple; we are praying to God 
help us understand the prob- 
s, so that we can do the things 
essary to solve it. 


fr. Oursler: Exactly, sir. We 


are praying to Him, telling Him 
that we love Him, and want to 
serve Him with the gifts _ that 
He has given us, and asking Him 
to give us insight into what we 
should do. I am impatient with 
all ideas of brotherhood of man 


without recognizing the Father- 
hood of Almighty God. 
Man; Bishop Pardue, I have a 


question here—it is taken from 
Partisan Review, Symposium on 
Religion. Are the intellectuals 
returning to religion in what sense 
and faith? 


Bishop Pardue: Well, I am not 
too sure about the intellectuals. 
Would that I could answer that. © 
I think that question, perhaps, 
could be answered much more 
readily by Dr. Edman from Co- 
Jumbia University. 


Mr. Denny: Dr. Edman, you 
move among the intellectuals, 
would you comment on that? 

Dr. Edman: Some of them are 


and some of them aren’t. I can- 
not go into the complete statistics. 
Some of them are, for reasons 
that seem to me less good than 
they think they are, and some are 
not, for reasons that seem to me 
somewhat more adequate. 


Mr. Sugrue: Vd like to ask 
Bishop Pardue if he will comment 
on a quotation from Toynbee who 
said that we must not think that 
man’s catastrophies are necessarily 
God’s_ catastrophies. Isn’t faith, 
something, by means of which we 
are to endure the pain and suffer- 
ing, that come to us in God’s effort 
to make us overcome our own 
inertia and get on with His busi- 
ness, which is to join Him in 
realization of ourselves as part 
of Him? 


Bishop Pardue: Certainly, I 
believe that the plan of Almighty 


i 
?' 


God is to give us the strength 


to endure. It’s’ like that phrase 
from the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Lead 
us not into temptation,’ which 


really, literally translated, means 
“lead us through our difficulties” 
and “through our _ sufferings.” 
Christianity isn’t a magic way out 
of trouble but rather it is a way 
_of victory over all difficulty. 


Mr. Sugrue: I wanted to ask 
‘the Bishop why, then, the church 
seems at many times to coincide 
with the people’ and help them 
in their prayer for inertia, their 
prayer for good times, and easy 
times, instead of reminding them 
that they must always be in the 
midst of trouble. 


‘Bishop Pardue: Well, J think 
that, that is 2 weak kind of Chris- 
tianity. I think that Christianity 
ought not. to be always palliative 
and trying to tell us that happy 
days will be here again, but rather 
that, regardless of what the cost, 
following Jesus Christ is the only 
eventual answer to all good. 


Mr. Harrington: 1 don’t want 
to press Professor Edman too far, 
but it seems to me, that, when he 
makes a statement such as free 


societies always revive or always 
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‘is something in nature, and hun 


survive, that there is an assur 
tion there. There is an assur 
tion that there is something, 
the nature-of the universe t’ 
favors free societies. Similas 
when he says that he has faith 
nature, and in human nature, th 
is also an assumption that th 


nature, or something in the v 
verse, that favors these qualit, 
and that fayors human  survi 
and human effort. Now isn’t t 
practically the same as faith » 
God? 

Mr. Edman; That is an oF 
mism. It is faith. If you waat 
insist on calling that religious 
will have to adopt the word, | 


Mr. Denny; Thank you y 
much Mr. Harrington, Mr. Sugt 
Fulton Oursler, Irwin Edman, z 
Bishop Austin Pardue for y 
helpful contributions to our unc 
standing of this question.  ' 
think as we close of the quotat 
from Shakespeare, “There are m 
things in heaven and ea 
Horatio, than are dreamt of 
your philosophy.” 


Plan to be with us next w 
and every week at the sound 
the Crier’s Bell. 


We invite you to attend our New York broadcasts every Tues 


night in Studio 6A, Radio City. 


For free tickets, write to Town M 


ing Ticket Dept., New York 18, N. Y. 


st as space allows. 


blish any letters or comments received. 


oO 

{ believe Universal Military 
aining would be one of the best 
lings this country could do for 
my teen-age boys. . . . These days 
vs do not get the proper dis- 
line. . By all means get 
l M..T. on the books, and we will 
ve a healthier bunch of boys and 
itronger country.—R. L. DewirT, 
beily Hill, Florida. 


if we have a general war (18- 
vat-olds) will eventually have to 
tve. If wat can be averted their 
vice will benefit themselves and 
€ nation. — F. TuLty, Phoenix, 
rizona, 


1 think in war time some sub- 
icts should not be debated. The 
lilitary heads and Congress are 
@ ones to decide this issue and 
int the people, as the latter are 
led by their emotions and 
ishes, not by the cold facts. Secre- 
iy Marshall is having a hard 
ough time with this, and I think 
+ knows our needs in this case. 
|, Why make it harder for him 
en our very existence is at 
hke? I hope that the law will 
uss—Mrs, W. N. Stokes, Ama- 
jlo, Texas. 


IN 


(G1) vigorously, prayerfully pro- 
bt inducting our children 18 
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THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


“SHOULD 18-YEAR-OLDS BE DRAFTED FOR MILITARY é 
o SERVICE AND TRAINING? 


Program of January 30, 1951 


Dr. James Phinney Baxter and Mr. Norman Thomas 


ch week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday’s broad- 
You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con. 
¢ letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y., 
* later than Thursday following the program. 


It is understood that we may 


years old. How can men get so 
far away from their own youth 


as to forget that this is the period © 


of careful molding to produce men 
of good will for leaders of to- 
morrow, not for a small, insig- 
nificant cog in a ruthless war ma- 
chine to match, horde for horde, 
a nation of Godless leaders. We 
forget our land recognizes a boy as 
aman... at 21.—Mrs. GrorcE 
L. RisEN, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Our nation is not facing an 
emergency so desperate as to re- 
quire (drafting 18-year-olds). ... 
There are many men between the 
ages of 21 and 41... who I am 
very sure will be glad to serve in 
the infantry if certain restrictions 
now in force are waived. These 
restrictions as ‘to condition of 
teeth, general health, personal 


habits, and other more or less tech- | 


nical matters, if waived, would 
permit the enlistment of many men 
of more mature age who would 
give a good account of themselves 
in camp and on the fighting front. 
. . . Keep the 18-year-old boys at 
home. They need educational train- 
ing which should not be inter- 
rupted.-—C. T. HELcEson, Albert 
Lea, Minnesota. 

It may be all right to draft the 
boys (at 18) but I as a mother 
cannot see why parents cannot be 
guaranteed that the boys will not 


s 


be sent overseas until they are 19. 
I believe that I heard that the 
President does not want his hands 
tied with such a restriction. I can 
remember when the President be- 
came very indignant when some- 
one said something about his 
daughter. It is about time he 
learned that every parent feels just 
the same about their children as 
he does about his——Mrs. GRaAcE 
LENTOLA, Allegany, New York. 


WHAT EUROPE IS DOING 


I got the impression that neither 
the speakers nor the questioners 
knew what was being done in Eu- 
rope about drafting 18-year-olds. 

. . To my knowledge, Great 
Britain has been drafting 18-year- 
old boys for some years, and I 
understood Mr. Spaak to say that 
Belgium is doing it at present. My 
own grand-nephew in Scotland... 
was drafted at 18 for two years’ 
service, as all British boys have 
been. Compulsory military service 
was introduced in Britain in May 
1939 and will continue until 1954. 
—ROBERT ANDERSON, San An- 
selmo, California. 


REBUTTAL 


I was very much surprised to 
hear (no one challenge) the state- 
ment that all our wars had been 
fought by conscripted men... . 
There were no draftees in the U.S. 
Army in the Spanish-American 
War. We were all volunteers.— 
RicHAarD J. Moorr, New York 
City. 


GOOD CONDUCT 


The manner in which (both 
speakers) expressed and conducted 
themselves was so exemplary that 
the difference of opinion seemed 
secondary, a mere vehicle for re- 
minding us of the civilized way 
to resolve a conflict.—J. F. Spratt, 
Orlando, Florida. 


-18-YEAR-OLDS: MEN OR BOY 
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Eighteen-year-old boys are 
sufficiently matured in body 
mind to take on the very seri 
life in war. We need real men 
cope with the situation, not n 
chievous boys.—Mrs, ELINOR 
SmiruH, Chattanooga, Tennessee’ 


Until (boys) are old enough 
have a voice in the governme 
they are children and should 
left with their parents to mold a 
temper, and not to the brass to” 
trained to hate and kill boys w 
are innocent just as our boys a 
—Jacos) H. Hunzexer, Hu 
boldt, Nebraska. 


In my opinion, there should 
no question about drafting 
year-olds. Everybody regardless 
age is going to have to ma 
sacrifices in order to win t 
struggle against international Co 
munism, I do think, though, tt 
the present rules of Selective Se: 
ice should be applied. The 
should be no Universal Militz 
Training. Instead, the draft a 
should merely be lowered to | 
clude 18-year-olds. . . . I am 
years old and I hold no hope 
being any more of a man at 
than I am now. The~-argume 
about being more mature, menta 
and physically, at 19 than at 
just doesn’t hold water.—DoNaA 
Lee MiLzicAN, Dallas, Texas. 


FALSE ASSUMPTION 


It seemed to me that all of 1 
speakers ignored a most importé 
point. Every speaker seemed 
assume that every youth of 18 w 
would be eligible for militz 
service would be attending colle 
if he were not drafted. Not 
word was said about the major 
of boys of that age who will r 
attend college anyway.—Loulis 
Woopwarp, Gorham, Maine. 
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